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INN... 


Gudtt Just for you 


We have moved in, but our beautiful new 
building was built with only one thought 
in mind: Better service to you. It was 
especially designed for the warehousing, 
handling, and shipping of books. The 
greatly-expanded facilities it puts at our 
disposal enables us not only to maintain 


theitfixgest stock of trade and library books 
on thaPacific Coast but to give immediate 


attention and prompt service on our library- 


customers’ orders. 


A. C. VROMAN 


Incorporated 
383 SOUTH PASADENA AVENUE 
PASADENA 2, CALIFORNIA 


Phone: From Pasadena, SYcamore 3-9191 From Los Angeles, RYan 1-7461 
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the new Functional Library Furniture 


for Library 
Beauly 


FOR QUIET TYPING PERFECTION 
THE REMINGTON NOISELESS 
Library Bureau presents TREND . . . the 


new functional library furniture . . . 
endowed with unobtrusive beauty and 
prime efficiency. 
The distinguished, functional styling 
wins acclaim everywhere by eliminat- 
ing dust-catchers, reducing splintering 
and streamlining maintenance. 
TREND’s choice hardwoods, selected 
for strength, density and grain, are 
burnished to surface perfection, then 
given a lustrous finish by Library 
Bureau’s master craftsmen. 
Only in Trenp can you obtain this 
combination of striking symmetry and 
peak efficiency. If you want the finest fae 7 
in library furniture, specify TREND, the Ideal for libraries — because it’s QUIET. And, 
functional furniture designed for your the Remington Noiseless gives you a plus in 
library. typing perfection with every character perfectly 
‘ 2 . formed, flawlessly printed. The exclusive Page 
For full details on TREND and the superb Remington End-icator flashes a rn when the end 
Noiseless Typewriter phone your nearest Reming- of page approaches—adjustable Card Holders 
ton Rand office, or write to us. Why not do it now? allow typing to the bottom edge of file cards. 


Ory, 
b, 


© ; 
S = emaglon Rand 


711 South Olive Street, Los Angeles 14 + 41 First Street, San Francisco 5 


LB— Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 





NEW BOOKS 
for 


Young People 


THE LAZY BEAVER 


By Vernon Bowen 
Pictures by Jim Davis 
Ages 4 to 8 $2.00 


SADDLES UP! RIDE ’EM HIGH 


Written and Illustrated by Billy Warren 
Ages 8 to 12 $2.50 


SWAMP BOY 


By M. B. Cormack and 

P. L. Bytovetzski 4 

Illustrated by Winfield Hoskins 

Teen ages $2.50 


A CUP OF COURAGE 


By Mina Lewiton 
Teen ages 


SHAKESPEARE 


By Charles Norman 
Teen ages $3.00 


JOBS THAT TAKE YOU PLACES 
By Joseph Leeming 
Teen ages $3.00 


THE WILD WILD WEST 


Story and Pictures by James Daugherty 
Ages up to 12 and through high 
school $2.50 


For further information on the above 
books, send for Complete Catalogue. 


David McKay Co. 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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ALA MEMBERSHIP 

Join or renew your membership in 
ALA now, and plan to attend the Far 
Western Regional Conference at Van- 
couver in August 1949. Dues may be 
sent directly to the ALA, 50 Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, or to one of the local 
representatives: Golden Gate, Mabel Ed- 
wards, Mission Branch, San Francisco 
Public Library; Golden Empire, Mrs. 
Cecile Ritter, Public Library, Stockton; 
Mt. Shasta, Mrs. Dorothy W. Egbert, 
Plumas County Library, Quincy; Red- 
wood, Mrs. Helen A. Everett, Hum- 
boldt State College, Arcata; Southern, 
Helen F. Shumaker, UCLA Library: 
Yosemite, Mrs. Dorothy D. Margo, Pub- 
lic Library, Porterville. 

New ALA dues scale: Class A (salary 
to $2100), $3; Class B ($2101-$4000), 
$6; Class C ($4001 and over), $10. All 
members receive the ALA Bulletin; 
classes B and C also receive the Pro- 
ceedings. 

Thelma Reid is State Membership 
Chairman, ALA, and Evelyn Steel Little 
is chairman for Region II, California, 
Arizona, and Nevada. 


CIVIL SERVICE POSITIONS 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY LIBRARY. Ap- 
plications will be accepted until Decem- 
ber 22, 1948, for positions as Regional 
Librarian, and as Librarian, Sheriff's 
Wayside Farm. Graduation from an 
accredited library school and three years 
of professional library experience are re- 
quired. Salary, $246 a month. Men 
only are eligible for the Sheriff's Farm 
appointment. Address: Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission, Room 
102, Hall of Records, Los Angeles 12. 

FEDERAL SERVICE. Applications are 
being received for Librarian (Grade 
P-1), to fill positions in Washington, 
D. C., and vicinity, with salary of $2974 
a year. A variety of experience and 
education is accepted. Applications 
should be sent to the US Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
Forms and information can be secured 
from regional Civil Service offices and 
from Ist and 2d class post offices. 
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S tanford Books 


“Widest and Choicest Selection—” 


On Western History and California 


CALIFORNIA 
LANDMARKS 
By James D. McCLure 


Over 100 photographs and some 
well chosen descriptive text make 
this compact conglomeration of 
California color your ideal guide 
to the state’s historic places. Com- 
panion volume to Historic Spots 
in California. $3.00 


HISTORIC SPOTS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By MILDRED BROOKE Hoover, 
Hero EuGENE RENSCH, and 
ETHEL GRACE RENSCH 


“The most exhaustive, and inex- 
haustible, source-book of Cali- 
forniana ever published.” — San 
Francisco Argonaut. $5.00 


THE THIRSTY LAND 


By RoBERT DE Roos 


“A book that gives clearly and interestingly the history 
of the Central Valley Project."—Alice Tisdale Hobart. 
29 photographs and many maps. $4.00 


STANFORD 


UNIVERSITY 


PRESS 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 





. STANDARD STAPLES 


THE BOOK OF THE HORSE 

Edited by Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald 

A complete and comprehensive history of the 
Horse from primitive times to modern days. 
Encyclopaedic in Scope. “‘Handsome volume, 
over 200 illustrations, many in full-page color. 
Includes history; development of horse in vari- 
ous countries; horse in war; fox hunting; driv- 
ing; coaching; horse in literature; horse in art 
. . . Glossary of equine terms. . .Excellent 
bibliography on hunting. Good general refer- 
ence Book... ROBERT W. HENDERSON, 
N.Y.P.L. 879 pages. Library Journal $12.50 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY 

Walter Farrington Moses 

The finest available anatomy for the artist, art 
student and instructor. Contains 147 drawings, 
each with text, showing muscle and bone struc- 
ture. “‘No Art Student should be without it." 
ANDREW LOOMIS 

128 pages. 844" x 11”. $3.95 
THE ART OF THE FRENCH BOOK 
Edited by André Lej 

History of French book from 9th century manu- 
scripts to books illustrated by Picasso, Matisse 
and Braque. Section covering manuscripts and 
fine bindings. Illustrated with 182 plates. 
(many in color) 168 pages $8.50 


FRENCH TAPESTRY 

Edited by André Lejard 

Historical and critical survey covering tech- 
nique, interior decoration, famous factories. 
Extensive bibliography. Illustrated in color. 
107 pages. $7.50 
MARKS & MONOGRAMS ON 

EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL 

POTTERY & PORCELAIN 

By William Chaffers 

Survey of marks and monograms of every his- 
torical period, manufacturing techniques and 
over 5000 identification marks. ““CHAFFERS 
is the standard reference in its field, the most 
complete and authoritative book of its kind. . . 
indispensable to the student of ceramics.’ Alice 
Winchester, Editor *“‘ANTIQUES.” 

14th Edition 1095 pages $17.50 


COLLECTOR'S HANDBOOK OF 

MARKS G MONOGRAMS 

ON POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

By William Chaffers 

Over 5000 Marks & Monograms with Refer- 
ence index. ‘‘So arranged and indexed that the 
ceramics collector can use it as a pocket guide 
for on-the-spot identification... — American 
Home Magazine. 368 pages. 5%x 714”. $4.00 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS 

By Marie Corelli 

A forceful, moving novel of spiritual and in- 
spirational content by the author of The Life 
Everlasting. 425 pages. $3.00. 
OUR UNSEEN GUEST 

Introduction by Stewart Edward White 

By Darby & Joan 

One of the most important books ever written 
on the subject of Psychic Research. A record 
of the daring pioneer work in its field. The 
forerunner to The Betty Book and The Un- 
obstructed Universe, etc. 336 pages. $3.00. 


A DWELLER ON TWO PLANETS ~ 

By Phylos 

The Original occult classic describing the fas- 
cinating life on ancient Atlantis. 

448 pages. $5.00. 


Write for descriptive catalogue. 


BORDEN PUBLISHING CO. 
3077 Wabash Ave., Los Angeles 33 
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STACEY’S 


Although no advertisement for Stacey's 
(specialists in medical and technical 
books, 551 Market Street, San Francisco 
5), appears in the present number of 
the California Library Bulletin, the firm 
is nevertheless a sustaining advertiser, 
having purchased its usual two full pages 
in the December 1948 issue. 


LIBRARIANS II (Young Adult) for 
positions in L.A. County Lib. Sal. be- 
gins $221 mo. Grad. from accred. 
Lib. School and 2 yrs. exp. req. Write 
L.A. Co. Civil Serv., 102 Hall of Rec., 
L.A. 12, Calif. 


POSITION WANTED 


Woman, trained, experienced in public 
library reference and administrative 
work, desires position of responsibility 
and scope. 


P. O. Box 456 Martinez, Cailf. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Allen. Edwin Allen Co 

Borden Publishing Co 

Doubleday & Company, Inc 

Foster & Futernick Company 

Gaylord Brothers 

Huntting. H.R. Huntting Co 

Levinson’s Book Store 

Los Angeles News Company 

McClurg. A.C. McClurg & Co... 

McKay. David McKay Co 

New Method Book Bindery 

Pacific Library Binding Co 

Railsback. Leigh M. Railsback................. 
Remington Rand Inc 

San Francisco News Co 

Sapsis. Perc B. Sapsis 

Sather Gate Book Shop 

Sguire. Ben B. Squire 

Stacey's Sustaining Advertiser 
Stanford University Press 

Technical Book Company as WG 
University of California Press... so ee 
Valley Library Bindery ... 68 
Vroman. A.C. Vroman, Inc 

Wagenvoord & Company 

Western Library Service 

Wilcox & Follett Co 

World Book Encyclopedia 
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sis BOOKS 


When purchasing books, we are 
prepared to give you quick and 


Trade books of alt puishers, | | PUBLISHERS 


both Adult and Juvenile, at 
Library discounts. We supply books of all 
publishers to libraries. 
MAGAZINES Our entire staff is al- 


We ’ specialize in subscriptions, ways at your service. 
to all publications. We solicit 
your bids. * 


THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS THE 


7 COMPANY SATHER GATE 
Div. of The American News Company, Inc. BOOK SHOP 


657 Howard Street 
San Francisco 5, California 2335 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


Serving Librarians PROMPT 
Satisfactorily EFFICIENT 
Has Become A HABIT SERVICE 
At Our Plant 


KEKE 


A HABIT 
We Shall Always Maintain 


KEKE 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
BINDINGS 


Prebound Library 


Books Rebinding L E V I N = O N 9 + 


NEW METHOD BOOK STORE 
BOOK BINDERY, INC. cnnbnemeeek ca 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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Ready Now... 


THE CHRONICLES OF CALIFORNIA 


GOLD IS THE CORNERSTONE 


By John Walton Caughey. California’s gold: the discovery, the 
miners, the gold rush, and the influence of the gold bonanza on the 
development of the state. $4.00 


CALIFORNIA PICTORIAL 


By Jeanne Van Nostrand and Edith Coulter. Contemporary draw- 
‘ings and paintings of California between 17786 and 1859. 10 color 
plates, 60 black-and-white illustrations. $10.00 


LAND IN CALIFORNIA 


By W. W. Robinson. The story of land ownership in California 
from Indian times to the present. Describes the missionary empire, 
the Mexican and Spanish ranchos, squatter times, and the allocation 
of land. $4.00 


Other Californiana... 


CALIFORNIA PLACE NAMES 


A Geographical Dictionary. By Erwin G. Gudde. The origin and 
history of the names of more than 5,000 California cities, counties, 
mountains, rivers, and lakes. $10.00 


Oo 


YOSEMITE, THE BIG TREES, 
AND THE HIGH SIERRA 


A Selective Bibliography. By Francis P. Farquhar. Bibliographi- 
cal descriptions of key sources on Yosemite, the Big Trees, and the 
High Sierra. 8 gravure illustrations. $7.50 


—=-ae Ff 


At your bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
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EDITOR’S SOLILOQUY 


LIBRARY MEETINGS fascinate us. Whether we see there a true cross-section 
of the library world we don’t know, but we are enlivened by the view. Conven- 
tions attract a wide gamut of library personalities, from devotees of the patient 
art of cataloging to congenial members of the tap-room set. We look into eyes 
that shine and into those with faint luster. We hear quiet expressions of conviction, 
statements of seasoned assurance, occasional irreverant quips, and sober discourse. 
From breakfast to banquet agendas turn, after which people drop out of their 
routines like bombers from a formation. We can’t follow any considerable number 
of librarians from that point, but we suspect that we should know more about our 
colleagues as people if we did. Librarianship has a serious mission, to disseminate 
ideas and encourage the process of thinking, but it is no monkish calling requiring 
vows of separation from the world. Earthy roots invigorate our too close association 
with classifiers’ codes and subject indexes and may, with adequate salaries, a yen for 
public service, and devotion to our stock-in-trade, make a profession of us yet. 

Most of us attribute too little importance to the commercials at conventions. 
This garrulous clan of publishers, manufacturers, and tradesmen provides the back- 
ground of books, library equipment, and supplies that gives the look of authenticity 
to professional meetings, and sets the convenient stage for casual talk and rendez- 
vous. They can usually be distinguished from the librarians; basking in a limelight 
of their own making, they play simultaneously the contradictory roles of host and 
hostage, and seem to thrive on this diverse psychic fare. Personally, we like their 
enthusiasm, good will, and support, and if they can sell these amiable qualities, along 
with their more staple goods, to any needy librarians, we'll eat the advertising 
literature right out of their hands. 
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The BULLETIN is published in September, December, March, and June by the 
California Library Association and is distributed to members. Copy deadline 5th of 
month preceding publication. Average circulation 2200. Subscription price for non- 
members $1 a year; single copies 25¢. Correspondence regarding subscriptions and 
advertising should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 829 Coventry Road, 
Berkeley 7, California; editorial correspondence and news should be sent to the 
Editor, University of California Library, Los Angeles 24. 
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CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


TO PROMOTE LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANSHIP IN CALIFORNIA 


OFFICERS 1949 


State Officers 

President Edwin T. Coman 
Vice-President Lawrence Clark Powell 
2d Vice-President Margaret Klausner 
Treasurer Mrs. Ella P. Morse 
ALA Delegates John D. Henderson, 

Howard M. Rowe 
Executive Secretary Mrs. W.R. Yelland 


District Officers 
Golden Empire District 
President Esther Mardon 
Vice-President Frederick A. Wemmer 
Secretary Mrs. Dorothy H. Bruno 
Golden Gate District 
President Mrs. Ella Pimentel 
Vice-President Isabella M. Frost 
Secretary Mrs. Dorothy Donahoe 
Mt. Shasta District 
President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Redwood District 
President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Southern District 
President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Yosemite District 
President § Mrs. Dorothy D. Margo 
Vice-President Mrs. Helen R. 
Dambacher 
Mrs. Blanche Waters 


Section Officers 


College, University, and Research 

-Libraries 

~~ Chairman 
Secretary 

Junior Members 
Chairman 
Secretary 

Municipal Libraries 
Chairman 
Secretary 
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Thelma Neaville 
Dorothy Dorland 
To be appointed 


Lillian Hagopian 
Margaret B. Davis 
Wallace C. Look 


John D. Henderson 


B. J. Caldwell 
Jessie Hume 


Secretary 


Douglas Bryant 
Alice Charlton 


William E. Parker 
Harry M. Rowe 


Laurence J. Clarke 
Mrs. Grace Helliwell 


MEMBERSHIP 


Initiation fee 


Active membership 
$ 00— 99.99 
$100—124.99 
$125—199.99 
$200—299.99 
$300— 


Affiliate (Out of state 
librarians) 

Associate (Persons interested 
in library work) 

Institutional 

Life membership 


Sections 
College and University 
Junior members 
Municipal 
Work with boys & girls 50 
Trustees 50 


Mail dues to the Executive Secretary, 
829 Coventry Road, Berkeley 7. Last 
date for inclusion in annual list of 
members, May 1. 


Library Work with Boys and Girls 
Chairman Mrs. Gertrude M. Jansens 
Secretary Elizabeth B. Schilpp 

Trustees 
Chairman 


Mrs. H. Wright Siegler 
Secretary 


Mrs. Claire O. Bryant 


The Executive Board is composed of 
the President, Vice-President, 2d Vice- 
President, Treasurer, Past President, and 
the District Presidents. The Executive 
Secretary and the Editor of the Cali- 
fornia Library Bulletin serve as ex- 
officio members. 

The fiscal, membership, and conference 
years are the calendar year. 


The Constitution and By-Laws (last 
published in the Bulletin of December 
1945), with revisions (see September 
1948 issue), will be published shortly. 
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CALIFORNIA’S INTELLECTUAL 
CENTENNIAL 


By JOHN WALTON CAUGHEY 


THE CALIFORNIA INTELLECT a hun- 
dred years old? Frontier communities are 
generally characterized by cultural poverty. 
The sparse population is occupied with ele- 
mental tasks which leave little energy for the 
luxuries of ‘art and letters. Early American 
colonists produced homespun, pine furniture, 
and pewter which now appeal to our sense 
of the aesthetic, and they are responsible for 
such treasured landmarks as the Mayflower 
Compact and Thanksgiving, but their life 
was pretty stark, and it is not easy to cite a 
painting or a poem or a novel. Similarly, the 
society symbolized by Daniel Boone and the 
long rifle offered the content for epic treat- 
ment, but it did not immediately produce 
that kind of writing; farther west and later, 
the sod-house frontier set up another literary 
theme, but the prairie farmers had to set 
their hands to the plow rather than to the 
pen or brush. However, Dr. Caughey shows, 
California a hundred years ago was more 
than hardships and gold strikes—it was the 


scene of an awakening in culture, the be- 
ginning of our modern society. Dr. Caughey, 
Professor of American History at UCLA, is 
a writer of distinction on the Western Ameri- 
can scene and speaks with authority on its 
cultural problems of yesterday and today. 


HROUGH ITS FIRST three cen- 

turies of recorded history, from Cab- 
rillo to American annexation, California 
was a normal and therefore a culturally 
benighted frontier. The missions, be- 
sides giving some attention to art and 
music, did introduce a massive architec- 
ture well suited to the land. Occasional 
officers wrote reports that display a 
modicum of literary merit. In the dance, 
in guitar strumming and improvisation 
of song, and above all in the artistry of 
horsemanship, the pastoral Californians 
injected grace into a life that otherwise 
would have been drab. Non-Spanish 
recruits—hide droghers, beaver trappers, 
traders, settlers, and soldiers—contribu- 
ted to California's store of business skill, 
political aptitude, and military confi- 
dence, but they were not ideally selected 
to improve the level of culture. Then 
came the forty-niners. Bearded and 


booted, uniformed in slouch hat and red 
shirt, accoutered every one with six- 
shooter and Bowie knife, they do not 
look like the intellectual type. 

The public celebrations now upon us 
inevitably stress pioneer hardships, flag 
raisings, gold strikes, waves of migra- 
tion, and other such material factors. 
In the midst of this commotion there is 
hazard that we shall lose sight of the 
cultural and intellectual awakening that 
was equally a feature of this golden age. 

For this was the time when the first 
American schools opened in California, 
when churches of the prevailing Ameri- 
can type sprang up, and when an Ameri- 
can theater began to play. This was 
when newspaper publishing began: at 
Monterey, at San Francisco, and a 
couple of years later more papers as far 
away as Los Angeles and San Diego. 
Before long these papers were supple- 
mented by journals that professed to be 
literary— the Golden Era, the Pioneer, 
the Californian, and eventually the 
Overland. 

Nor is it much of an exaggeration to 
say that this same epoch marked the be- 
ginning of the books. True enough, there 
had been a certain amount of earlier 
book publishing about California. By 
making the definition loose enough to 
include Lower California, one can count 
Burriel’s (Venegas’) Noticias, Baegert’s 
Nachrichten, Clavigero’s Storia, and 
Forbes’ History of California. If the 
criterion is further loosened to make 
room for a book with just a few pages 
on California, one can count still other 
works, which may be lumped in four 
categories: (1) round-the-world narra- 
tives which report a California stopover: 
for example, Laperouse, Vancouver, Kot- 
zebue, Duhaut-Cilly, Beechey, De Mof- 
ras, Simpson, and Wilkes; (2) accounts 
by voyagers who went only halfway 
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round the world, notably Shaler’s de- 
scription and Richard Henry Dana's 
Two Years Before the Mast; (3) cer- 
tain narratives of overland travel such 
as James Ohio Pattie’s Narrative, Zenas 
Leonard’s Adventures, John Bidwell’s 
Journey, and John C. Frémont’s Report; 
and (4) finally, a few books more spe- 
cifically, perhaps exclusively, California. 
The two principal examples are Fran- 
cisco Palou’s Vida del . . . Junipero Serra 
and one by a long-time resident of Santa 
Barbara, Alfred Robinson's Life in Cali- 


fornia. 


To acquire these books today would 
require a five-figure expense account, but 
to accommodate the parts that pertain 
to California a very short shelf would do. 


At the present time we are witness- 
ing, with nothing more than a hundred 
years of history as the inspiration, what 
some call a publishers’ California gold 
rush. Just such a publishing rush oc- 
curred a century ago. The publishing 


business then was by no means so highly 
competitive and certainly far less seried, 
but observe what happened. 


First, there were reprints of California 
titles already on the lists. Edwin Bry- 
ant’s What I Saw in California, for ex- 
ample, went through seven printings in 
1848 and 1849. 


Second, since California a century 
ago was about as unfamiliar as the 
Solomons in 1941 ot Oak Ridge on the 
eve of Hiroshima, a diggers’ handbook, 
with hints on how to get there and what 
to expect on arrival, looked like a pub- 
lication that would sell. The thing was 
attempted, not once or twice, but 25 or 
30 times before the end of °48. One 
such guide (Simpson's) purports to be 
by a soldier who had served in Cali- 
fornia, had washed $50,000 from stream- 
beds lined with gold “to the thickness 
of a hand.” It did not explain why 
Simpson quit the diggings, but in four 
pages it outlined six ways of getting to 
the gold fields. Another (Roberts’) 
argued for the Mormon trail but was 
primarily a religious tract and a pros- 
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pectus for the Joint Stock Mutual In- 
surance Merchandizing Company. A 
Britisher charted an impractical course 
by steamer up the sandy Rio Grande, 
then by Acoma, Zufi, Oraibe, and Las 
Vegas to the “Pueblo de los Angeles”! 
Interspersed between poems entitled 
“Gold” and “The California Cry,” one 
Daniel Walton printed a California 
version of “Susannah,” an _ erroneous 
explanation of the origin of California's 
name, and two pieces of advice: (1) 
“stay at home,” and (2) take a supply 
of dimes which pass two for a quarter 
in San Francisco. 

In Leipzig, Paris, Sydney, and Chi- 
cago other guides issued from the presses. 
The best of the lot was hack-written by 
a St. Louis newspaperman, Joseph E. 
Ware. He had never been out on the 
plains, but he did a fine job of borrow- 
ing (or plagiarizing) from the most re- 
liable sources. These guides alone bulk 
larger than all earlier Californiana. 


As a third phase of the publishers’ 
gold rush, California narratives were 
snapped up when offered. These in- 
cluded such dry items as Theodore John- 
son’s Sights in the Gold Region, and 
better polished works such as E. Gould 
Buffum’s Six Months in the Gold Mines, 
Bayard Taylor's Eldorado, Friederich 
Gerstacker’s Narrative, and Carl Meyer's 
Nach dem Sacramento. In New York, 
London, and Cincinnati appeared car- 
toon or comic-book histories of the gold 
rush experiences of characters like Jere- 
miah Saddlebags and “X.O.X.” of the 
“Get All You Can Mining Association.” 


In London also appeared Four Months 
Among the Gold-Finders in Alta Cali- 
fornia, Being the Diary of an Expedi- 
tion from San Francisco to the Gold 
Districts, by J. Tyrwhitt Brooks, M. D. 
“The book is well written,” says H. H. 
Bancroft, “and the author's observations 
are such as command respect.” Too true. 
Immediately popular, it was promptly 
reissued in New York and, in transla- 
tion, in Amsterdam, Hamburg, and Paris. 
Historians have reckoned it one of the 
best descriptions of the northern diggings 
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in *48 and have relied on it heavily. In 
1893, however, Henry Vizetelly dis- 
closed that J. Tyrwhitt Brooks was a 
fabrication and his experiences synthetic 
if not fictional. On the basis of notices 
from California he and another London 
journalist had gotten into the fevered 
spirit of the times and had perpetrated 
this amiable fraud. 


Meanwhile, on the roads to California 
and in California, writing and publish- 
ing flourished suddenly and remarkably. 
Countless letter writers and diarists put 
on paper a record for posterity. Some 
of the most illuminating, for example 
the monumental journals of J. Golds- 
borough Bruff, were not to find their 
way into print until almost a century 
later. Others got earlier attention. 


Felix Paul Wierzbicki authored what 
is usually cited as San Francisco's first 
book, California as It Is and as It May 
Be (1849). Alonzo Delano, storekeeper 
and express agent, wrote take-offs on 
the miners, a light drama called “A 
Live Woman in the Mines,” and a 
graphic account of his trip across the 
plains. 


George Derby turned aside from his 
career as practical jester and army of- 
ficer to do a series of pieces for the 
Pioneer. One proposed and illustrated 
a number system for more exact measure- 
ment of adjectives and adverbs. An- 
other, parodying the reports of military 
reconnaissances then the rage, plotted a 
course through canyons and deserts, and 
among baffling natives, which turned out 
to be the streets and street urchins of 
San Francisco. The same journal printed 
the sensitive portrayal of life in the 
mines that we know as the Shirley 
letters. 


With Ina Coolbrith, Prentice Mul- 
ford, Charles Stoddard, Mark Twain, 
Bret Harte, and, in due course, the 
Overland it would be easy to multiply 
these examples. To the belles lettres 
that they represent must also be added 
published sermons, legal tracts, hand- 
books of information on the resources 


and products of the West, thrillers on 
Indian captivities and western badmen, 
a history of the state, and a pair of 
anthologies of Pacific poetry. But I do 
not need to belabor the rapid upwelling 
of California writing and California 
publishing: we are about to be regaled 
with a ten-dollar catalog of some 4,200 
items of Californiana in print before 
1860, a good fraction of them California 
imprints. 


Such are the facts about writing and 
publishing in early California. A his- 
torian, of course, is not content to stop 
with the record of what happened. He 
also must ask why? and what of it? 

As to why, a one-word answer sug: 
gests itself—gold. True enough, literary 
achievement does not ordinarily seem to 
be forthcoming in a society that is hope- 
lessly impoverished. For the individual 
there is such a thing as being so de- 
pressed by poverty, so tied to manual 
labor, to teaching duties, I suppose even 
to library work, that writing does not 
get done. Yet the best writing does not 
always come from the other side of the 
tracks, and it is not convincing to ex- 
plain all this writing by the mere kiss 
of gold. 


The fact is that California possessed 
much more. It had a mellifluous name, 
magnificent scenery, an unusual and ar- 
resting climate. With Spanish galleons 
and Sir Francis Drake, the Franciscan 
missions, limitless ranchos, guitars and 
sefioritas, it offered a romantic past. All 
this gave the Argonauts a sense of par- 
ticipating in an exciting, exotic drama. 

They were equally certain that they 
were engaged in a work that would 
prove historic. A great deal of this 
writing was motivated by a feeling that 
there was content worth communicat- 
ing, something that friends and con- 
temporaries would be interested to read, 
something that posterity would recognize 
as the stuff of history. How right they 
were! 

Furthermore, in the succeeding epochs 
that reach up to the present, California 
has continued to exert these same three 
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stimuli to writing. The wealth of gold 
has been succeeded by even greater 
wealth in wheat, in wine and oranges, 
in oil and tourists and industry. Mar- 
vels of nature unappreciated by the 
gold rush generation have been brought 
to light. And these features, coupled 
with such man-made wonders as the 
transcontinental railroads, the aqueducts, 
the bay bridges, the Big Sur highway, 
and the successive booms have made the 
American century at least as dramatic 
as what came earlier. 


In the making of history, too, there 
has been no falling off. Consider merely 
the state’s rise to first place in agricul- 
tural production and the role played in 
shipbuilding, airplane manufacture, and 
troop training during the Second World 
War. 


I need not remark that throughout 
this American century California writ- 
ing has shown a steady increase in quan- 
tity and advance in quality. Creative 
work improved in the hands of Frank 
Norris, George Sterling, and Jack Lon- 
don, and still more so when practiced 
by such as Robinson Jeffers and John 
Steinbeck. In non-fiction Hubert Howe 
Bancroft and Henry George did things 
far more ambitious than what was at- 
tempted by the gold rush reporters, and. 
in certain brackets at least, today’s 
writers have made further improvements. 


This the gold rush beginning was not 
just a flash in the pan. On the con- 
trary, in things cultural and intellectual 
as well as in agriculture, business, and 
government, it proved the cornerstone 
for much that has since been erected. 
As librarians will doubtless be the quick- 
est to understand, this beginning of the 
books is not something parked a hun- 
dred years in the past, but a vital ele- 
ment in the stream of history of which 
the present is also a part. 


Today, in certain quarters, it looks as 
though the centennial of the beginning 
of the books was to be celebrated by an 
ending of the books. One of these quar- 
ters, I am ashamed to say, is the county 
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in which I am a taxpayer. There four 
of the five county supervisors, in ap- 
parent ignorance of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the library profession, 
have voted to censor book purchases by 
the County Library. With unusual 
frankness one supervisor justified this 
step as a move “against liberal views 
we don’t like.” 


Although one newspaper made edi- 
torial comment that said in substance, 
“Don’t burn the books; fire the libra- 
rian,” another, much more cogently, 
branded this sort of censorship with a 
word, which in recent use has had its 
meaning hopelessly distorted — un- 
American. Library censorship is not to 
be tolerated in a free society. 


Usually when the mace of censorship 
falls it is on the heads of speakers or 
writers or teachers, who can muster a 
measure of courage because the ideas 
they want to voice are their own. Now 
librarians, who are the custodians of the 
race’s wisdom and ideas but seldom its 
mouthpieces, are thrust into martyrdom 
in the cause of freedom to think and 
of freedom to learn. 


I do not want to egg any librarian 
on toward martyrdom. But I do offer 
the consolation that, in this world’s 
affairs, in the end (was it Ambrose 
Bierce who said) “Time wounds all 
heels.” History will take care of those 
who obstruct the truth, block exchange 
of ideas, burn the books, and harry the 
advocates of enlightenment. 


History has no praise for book burners 
Torquemada and Bishop Landa. History 
now condemns the Alien and Sedition 
Acts of the 1790's. It is well along 
toward the same verdict on the Criminal 
Syndicalism laws that were epidemic 
after the First World War. It already 
disapproves the grosser abuses of the 
Dies-Thomas committee and its local 
counterpart. In time it will catch up, 
just as inexorably, with the current per- 
secution of liberalism. 
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HOW BOOKISH ARE LIBRARIANS? 


By FREDERICK A. WEMMER 


DOES HE THAT LENDS BOOKS go un- 
read himself? Librarians, generally, seem to 
think so, for an average reply to an inquiry 
about a librarian’s personal reading is pre- 
faced with an apology about not reading 
more. Do we read less than might be ex- 
pected? Do we, perhaps, read less than the 
public we serve? Stirred by a librarian’s jocu- 
lar comment that if the community read as 
little as its librarian during the past year it 
would hardly have been worth while to keep 
the library open, Fred Wemmer sent letters 
to 242 California librarians, inquiring about 
their current non-professional reading, to 
which 155 replies were received. He sum- 
marizes his findings below, admitting that his 
record for bookishness is much like our 
own, “not impressive, but, on the other hand, 
not exactly discouraging.” Wemmer, librarian 
of the Sacramento County Library, was form- 
erly head of the Solano County Library, is 
an alumnus of the UC School of Librarian- 
ship, and a former staff member of the Kern 
County Free Library. 


OST OF US would undoubtedly 


be better librarians for being less 
devoted to books than was our illustrious 
predecessor Adrian Baillet who, accord- 
ing to Holbrook Jackson, died at the 
age of fifty-seven, “a librarian of un- 


paralleled diligence and sagacity.” Bail- 
let, it is remarked in the Anatomy of 
Bibliomania, wholly lived and died for 
books, having no life apart from them. 
He treated his body as a recalcitrant and 
insolent enemy, not suffering it to rest 
more than five hours a night or to take 
more than one meal a day. He took no 
wine, never came near the fire, and 
walked out of doors but once a week, 
in the end growing mighty in memory 
but degenerate physically, a hideous 
sight to all beholders. 

“For some time I have been quite 
sure that the modern librarian does not 
know how to read, and that the modern 
library school never has a book inside its 
portals” read one reply to the inquiry 
about librarians’ reading sent to Cali- 
fornia librarians—a letter from an in- 
dividual who apparently felt that li- 
brarians are not too passionately de- 
voted to books. “If you can disprove 


any of this pessimism, I shall be de- 
lighted.” 

What is the status of reading among 
librarians? Replies to 242 questionnaires 
sent to municipal, county, and univer- 
sity librarians were 64 percent complete. 
Those coming from small institutions 
were most numerous and satisfying. 
From university librarians came only one 
response, which may indicate that the 
group disapproves of questionnaires or, 
perhaps, doesn’t like to read. 65 per- 
cent of the librarians read from 5 to 
100 books a year, 25 percent read from 
100 to 200, and 9 percent read over 200 
books a year. From a low of 5 books 
a year to a high of 500, the average 
reading per person is 87 books a year, 
or 1.6 a week, an average unhappily 
low. Between fiction and non-fiction the 
choice is about half and half, 54 per- 
cent to 46 percent respectively. 

How much time is spent in reading? 
A difficult estimate to make. Remarked 
one of the answering librarians, “Logan 
Pearsall Smith’s grandfather, who as 
librarian in Philadelphia read eight hours 
a day for forty years, had the right 
idea.” Some of us today may have the 
right idea but not the time. It appears 
that our average reading time runs to 
two hours a day, 14 hours a week; 
actually the figure comes to just a frac- 
tion under this. The least amount of 
time estimated per week is three hours, 
with three people reporting that amount, 
and the greatest amount is 42 hours, re- 
ported by one individual. 

Do we read any old titles? A third 
of the reporting librarians state that they 
do read non-current material, half of 
this group reporting 10 percent of all 
their reading is of old titles, and one 
replying that 75 percent of his reading 
is of non-current works. Almost no one 
reports re-reading any book; apparently 
we do not dawdle over old favorites. 

Do we concentrate on special fields? 
There were 65 fields or subjects re- 





ported, ranging from archaeology to 
psychic investigation. Biography leads 
with 34 readers, travel next with 29, 
then comes historical fiction with 24, 
history 12, mysteries 11, political sci- 
ence 9, and art 7, others trailing with 
five or fewer tallies. Interest in a par- 
ticular author to the extent of reading 
all works by and about him is widely 
professed. 41 authors were named, only 
four of whom received more than one 
count: Maugham with 5, and Steinbeck, 
Dickens, and Cather with two each. 

Among periodicals 91 were listed as 
read consistently. Time is first with 70 
readers, Life has 59, the Readers’ Digest 
53, the New Yorker 41, Harper's 24, 
Newsweek, Atlantic, and Sunset 21 each, 
and the Saturday Evening Post and 
Vogue 18. 


It is not strange that all reporting 
librarians borrow books from their li- 
braries. Only eight indicated that they 
rent books, and 37 that some books are 
purchased. Of those who buy books an 
extremely small number patronize the 
book clubs: one subscribes to the Book 
of the Month Club, two to the Literary 
Guild, and one to the Book Find Club. 


“Do you feel,” was the last question, 
“as many librarians appear to do, that 
‘I ought to read more, but haven't time,’ 
or do you think your reading is sufficient 
and adequate?” 21 feel their reading is 
satisfactory, and from the reading they 
report it would seem that their belief is 
justified. The remaining 134 librarians 
replied, with various qualifications, that 
they would like to read more. Not that 
they ought to do more reading, perhaps, 
but that they want to read more and, 
for lack of time, find it impracticable. 
One librarian’s estimate accounted for 
171 of her available 168 hours a week, 
of which 15 hours went to reading. She 
felt that “the mechanics of living” eat 
too heavily into the life of a working 
woman, more seriously than into a man’s 
schedule; and isn’t it “important that 
librarians live and be people?” Most 
men, with normal domestic and social 
instincts and duties, also spend a con- 
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siderable number of hours with “the 
mechanics of living.” 

Quality of reading is more significant 
than quantity, and the fact that 155 
librarians represent 65 fields of interest 
and read 91 periodicals is evidence of a 
lively intellectual curiosity in this group. 
What are California librarians reading 
in 1948? Of 155 librarians, 36 responded 
with lists, showing the following leaders: 
Gunther, Inside U.S.A., Liebman, Peace 
of Mind, and Hobson, Gentlemen's 
Agreement, were listed eight times; 
Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, and Costain, 
The Honeymoon, appeared seven times; 
and Levy, 920 O'Farrell Street, and 
Lockridge, Raintree County, came third 
with six listings. Other titles were listed 
five times or less. Although we may ex- 
pect to find some similarity in reading, 
particularly in new and important books, 
the listing of 390 non-fiction titles, by 
341 authors, and of 422 fiction titles, by 
371 authors, shows a fine variety of in- 
terests among California librarians. Ob- 
viously we are not in a rut, all reading 
the same books. The ratio of 54 percent 
fiction to 46 percent non-fiction con- 
trasts with the average circulation of 70 
percent to 30 percent fiction and non- 
fiction in most public libraries. 

Although the reading inquiry did not 
segregate men from women, internal evi- 
dence (such as the lists of periodicals 
read) and preliminary inquiries make it 
appear that women read more than the 
men who replied. Gray and Munroe, 
in their Reading Interests and Habits 
of Adults, report that women read al- 
most twice as many books as men, and 
do it in less time, and my inconclusive 
data seem to bear this out. 

How does the reading of these li- 
brarians compare with that done by 
other people? Gray and Munroe quote 
statistics from two surveys, one showing 
the average reading of 314 people to be 
nine books a year, the other survey 
placing it as low as three to four books 
a year for a second group. The same 
authors’ statistics for people grouped by 
occupations indicate that teachers read 
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a book a week, but clerks read only 
eight a year, and the agricultural group, 
at the bottom, read .23 a year. These 
figures are about twenty years old and 
the quantity of reading may have in- 
creased generally, but librarians seem 
to be doing as well as teachers and better 
by far than the general population. 

A more recent survey by L. H. Kirk- 
patrick, Librarian of the University of 
Utah, was reviewed in “How Narrow 
are the Specialists?” in School and So- 
ciety for September 21, 1946. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick reports the results of a question- 
naire sent to 300 scholars selected from 
such lists as American Men of Science. 
92 replies were received, of which 44 
were from scientists and 48 from what 
are classified as “humanist-educators.” 
Among the humanists the most omni- 
vorous reader read 1.6 titles a week, the 
average we found for California libra- 
rians, and the top reader among the 
scientists read slightly less than a book 
a week. In regard to quality there was 
little distinction between the groups, and 
Mr. Kirkpatrick suggests that the vari- 
ety of titles listed “indicates either ex- 
treme individuality or else considerable 
random choice,” a comment that might 
well be made about the librarians’ lists. 
Time, Readers’ Digest, Harper's, Life, 
the Saturday Evening Post, and the New 
Yorker head the periodicals list, very 
similar to the librarians’ choice. 

Librarians, of course, may have more 
difficulty than do most people in dis- 
tinguishing between reading as a library 
activity and for pleasure. The two un- 
questionably merge in many instances. 
Taken without consideration for the 
professional need for knowledge of 
books, it is no more imperative for the 
librarian to read than it is for other 
people, nor can we claim that we are 
more burdened with required reading 
than are other professional groups. How- 
ever, librarians who deal with the pub- 
lic are certainly under great pressure 
to keep up with new publications and 
to be informed about older titles. Li- 
brarians in the juvenile field, particularly, 


must read extensively in juvenile litera- 
ture, cutting down on the time left for 
general reading. Reading on the job is 
philosophically sound, but where is the 
library that is sufficiently staffed to allow 
it in practice? 

It should be noted that librarians gen- 
erally may know too little about rapid 
reading and consequently waste time 
which might otherwise be spent in more 
pleasurable reading. 


It is probably a misconception that 
librarians are “literary. Only four of 
those polled here list some field of lit- 
erature as a special subject interest. Per- 
haps we have become indifferent to the 
literary treasures among which we spend 
our lives. We may have come to regard 
books as packaged commodities. Some 
years. ago someone wrote that it was 
about as reasonable to become a libra- 
rian because one liked to read as it was 
to become a waiter because he liked 
food. There are grains of truth in all 
of these suppositions, but the explana- 
tion may not be found so much in in- 
difference as in the ever accelerating 
tempo of living, about which Henry 
Adams pondered. As librarians our rec- 
ord for bookishness is not impressive but 
respectable—and we express a desire to 
read more. The record must be im- 
proved if we are to secure a reputation 
for “diligence and sagacity.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY PROJECT 


Librarians contributing to the pro- 
jected Bibliography of California County 
and Local Histories who did not include 
lists of holdings of local directories in 
their first reports should send them in as 
soon as possible. This data, plus any in- 
formation about additional items per- 
taining to county and city history, should 
be mailed promptly to Ethel Blumann, 
Reference Department, Oakland Public 
Library, Oakland 12. The bibliographi- 
cal project is being pushed rapidly to 
completion by its sponsors, the North- 
ern Division of the CLA Committee on 
Regional Cooperation. 
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THE STATUS OF INTELLECTUAL 
FREEDOM 


THE CLA COMMITTEE on Intellectual 
Freedom, organized in 1940 by no less 

a champion of the free library than Helen 
’ E. Haines, has stood its ground—for the 
most part alone among state library organi- 
zations—against the imposition of restric- 
tions upon library service through censorship 
of collections or the suppression of particular 
books. Following its lead, twenty new state 
committees have been formed this year, and 
the ALA Annual Conference in June 1948 
devoted much of its schedule to the cause of 
intellectual freedom. Across the country, in- 
dividual librarians, library boards, citizens, 
columnists, commentators, and many types of 
organizations are rising against current at- 
tempts to stifle free inquiry and expression, 
but the battle may go a good deal harder with 
us before it is won unless we increase our 
vigilance and fighting strength. Miriam Mat- 
thews, chairman, and Evelyn Benagh, Helen 
Bourne, and John E. Smith, members of our 
Committee on Intellectual! Freedom, present 
a joint statement concerning the present 
status of intellectual freedom, particularly as 

it pertains to libraries and reading. 


HE FUTURE of intellectual free- 

dom is in jeopardy; and in many 
ways our future depends upon intellec- 
tual freedom. Current attacks upon 
liberal ideas and publications, inquisi- 
torial legislative investigations, and fre- 
quent attempts to curtail academic free- 
dom belie our much touted belief in 
democracy and a free society. 

The fight to maintain our basic free- 
doms in time of peace is often ignored 
by citizens who would offer their ser- 
vices unselfishly for the same cause in 
time of war. We need not look easterly 
at the Philadelphia book raids nor at the 
banning of the Nation on the Atlantic 
seaboard to find examples of trampled 
freedom worthy of our ire. 

A few months ago a local California 
college library administration was ac- 
cused of “pro-Communist” leanings in 
its book selections — about the same 
time that Czechoslovakian libraries were 
being subjected to wholesale censorship 
tactics under another ideological pattern. 
In September the Los Angeles County 
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Board of Supervisors voted to ap- 
point an advisory committee to censor 
book purchases throughout its library 
system, and the denial by the library 
authorities of the various charges with 
which they were assailed in the public 
press received but scant attention in 
the newspapers of the region. 

Magruder’s National Governments and 
International Relations was withdrawn 
from the public schools of a southern 
California city because the definitions 
of “capitalism” and “socialism” were 
disapproved by a few parents. It was 
returned the next semester with an insert 
limiting the terms to their European ap- 
plication, not to be construed “as hav- 
ing any relationship to our American 
ideals . . .” 

A two-year controversy, including two 
state legislative investigations, succeeded 
in cutting off public funds for the pur- 
chase of the Building America textbook 
series, although parts of the set had al- 
ready been legally adopted as a state 
series and had been vigorously defended 
by the State Department of Education. 

California librarians have not been 
silent or timid in reacting to such at- 
tacks. Resolutions opposing censorship 
and protesting repressive loyalty investi- 
gations have been adopted; the Building 
America series has been defended, prin- 
cipally through the widespread distribu- 
tion of the pamphlet, The Right to Find 
Out, prepared by the San Bernardino 
County Library staff to point out the 
techniques used to discredit the publi- 
cations in California; and two bills have 
been successfully opposed to amend the 
state Education Code to eliminate public 
school instruction in sex and marriage 
problems and to prohibit the introduc- 
tion of controversial subjects in the class- 
room. 

The CLA Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom has secured publicity for its 

(Continued on page 65) 
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A SURVEY SURVEYED 


By DAVID W. DAVIES 


A LIBRARY SURVEY is made for a variety 
of purposes—to acquaint a new librarian 
with his job, or to get rid of an old one. It 
may be intended to educate a board of trustees 
or to measure the capacity of an administrator. 
And it may be undertaken with the sole 
purpose of improving techniques, or services, 
or book collections. A survey may be carried 
out by a team of outside experts, a faculty 
group, or the library staff. If its purpose is 
to some extent propaganda, then the calling 
in of outside experts has much to recommend 
it, aside from the expert criticism received. 
But if the survey is to improve techniques 
or services, a job done by the library staff 
itself has great advantages. The self-survey 
was the choice at Claremont, where four col- 
leges, four separate library budgets, and three 
libraries complicate the administrative and 
procedural picture. David Davies, Librarian 
of Pomona, Claremont, and Claremont Men's 
colleges, formerly Director of Libraries at 
the University of Vermont, and Librarian of 
Utah State Agricultural College, squeezes the 
significant lessons out of Associated Colleges’ 
recent survey experience and passes them 
along to us, with useful admonitions in case 


we are survey-minded or survey bent. 


HAT of the Claremont libraries’ 

survey? Was it worth while? Is 
the self-survey a project that would be 
recommended to other college staffs? 

A self-examination such as has been 
carried out at Claremont does seem 
eminently worth making. It is not a 
bad experience to write down a list of 
things a librarian does each day and have 
his colleagues ask why he does them. 
And the reading, the discussion, the visits 
to other libraries which such a survey 
entails constitute a vivifying and in- 
tellectually stimulating experience. 

Making allowances for the kindly tol- 
erance one often has for his own ac- 
tivity—the Claremont survey was a good 
survey, a piece of work well done. Of 
course some mistakes were made, and a 
candid admission of them here ought to 
help others to avoid them. 

The easiest error to make is to sup- 
pose that a knowledge of the best way 
of doing a task can be obtained simply 
by reading or observing how the job is 
done in other libraries. Such a supposi- 


tion induced the busy gathering of data, 
and at times the gathering of data far 
beyond what was needed. 

Mr. Ralph Beals, of the New York 
Public Library, has a predilection for 
attacking problems by reading Plato. We 
should have read Plato. Specifically we 
should have read that part of the Phaedo 
where Socrates demonstrates that obser- 
vation, or gathering of data, is not 
enough. Therein he reasons that if from 
two stones apparently equal we gather 
an idea of equality which is different 
from either of them, then there is some- 
thing other than observation which gives 
us wisdom. Translated into modern 
terms, one might look at a thousand 
houses in the old section of San Fran- 
cisco or in a new Los Angeles subdivi- 
sion without ever once gaining a con- 
ception of what an ideal house would 
be. Or, even more pointedly, we might 
listen to a thousand radio programs with- 
out once arriving at a conception of 
what an ideal radio program would be. 
Admonition No. 1 is that in library 
surveys one does not necessarily arrive 
at a conception of what is best by ob- 
serving what has been done. At Clare- 
mont it was remarkable how compara- 
tively little surveying was needed when 
the little was coupled with some thought 
about the objective in mind. 

Coupled with the fault of surveying 
more than was necessary was the fault 
of surveying where none was necessary 
at all. It is a mistake others have made, 
and it is more pleasant here to note the 
superfluous work done by others rather 
than that done by ourselves. In one in- 
stance a very fine surveying team was 
hired to survey a geographical area, and, 
after spending due time in thought, one 
of its recommendations was that a union 
catalog of libraries in the area be created, 
pointing out how useful it would be. 
Now, the manuscript Registrum librorum 
Angliae in the Bodlian Library, com- 
piled between 1250 and 1296, is a union 





catalog of 183 monastic libraries. A 
union catalog has been in the conscious- 
ness of men since the Middle Ages and 
is a concept which an intelligent person 
might arrive at without too much 
trouble, without a survey. 

Another tendency of surveyors is to 
consider that action is superior to read- 
ing. At Claremont we compiled some 
fine statistics and debated points when 
more thorough knowledge of library lit- 
erature would have made it evident that 
the data were already gathered, the de- 
batable ground already covered. Again 
we find an example in surveys other 
than our own. About twenty years ago 
the Carnegie Corporation financed what 
amounted to a survey of public libraries, 
and the high point in the report was the 
recommendation that museums, libraries, 
and art galleries should be clustered 
together in cultural centers. It was an 
excellent idea and one now being real- 
ized in some cities, but it had been out- 
lined in print just fifty years before the 
survey by Professor Frieze of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

A formal self-examination is, however, 
an experience to be recommended to any 
staff, if done with care and thoughtful- 
ness. We now feel at Claremont much 
as did Grandfather Squeers in the verses 
by James Whitcomb Riley, who, having 
rounded his three score and ten, said 
I've got the hang of it now and could 
do it again. 

As to a survey of the book collections, 
that is something which the Claremont 
survey did not do and which we do not 
have the hang of. It would seem that 
the best way of knowing whether a 
collection is good or bad would be to 
ask an expert to tell one whether it is 
good or bad. The theory is wonderful; 
the practice involves difficulties. This 
theory motivated the survey of the book 
collections of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The report of that survey was 
a series of statements by experts which 
were remarkably alike and which, with- 
out too much distortion, might be para- 
phrased as follows: “In my field the 
library collections are pretty good, al- 
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though there are a few more things | 
would like to have.” The University of 
Chicago survey, conducted in Llewalyn 
Raney’s time on like principles was more 
successful. There the experts expressed 
general opinions on the worth of the 
collections and gave lists of specific titles 
and sets which were lacking and ought 
to be purchased. These lists could be 
used as desiderata. 

The faults of even the Chicago type 
are obvious, particularly in that it at- 
tempts to judge whether a collection is 
good or bad without answering the 
question, Good for what? A college or 
university must operate on any one or 
all of four levels. It must provide books 
necessary for general education; it must 
acquire materials for specialized educa- 
tion below the graduate level; where 
graduate work is offered (as at Clare- 
mont), there is need for the general 
scholarly apparatus necessary for re- 
search; and, notably in the humanities 
and history, the library is called upon 
to furnish the actual raw materials for 
research. A distinction ought to be made 
between scholarly apparatus and raw 
materials of research. It would be pos- 
sible to collect all the printed books on 
a subject and still provide little op- 
portunity for research. A Shakespeare 
collection made up of ten original Shake- 
speare letters (if such could be im- 
agined) and ten books chosen by the 
scholar with the letters in mind would 
be more of a research library than a 
collection incorporating the hundred best 
books on Shakespeare—not the best ref- 
erence library, but better for research. 

A good survey technique would evalu- 
ate the book collections with due regard 
for the purposes they are intended to 
serve. How can this be done? We could 
say that 5,000 books are sufficient for 
the general educational needs, that 
50,000 volumes are enough for a four 
year college, and that 700,000 volumes 
ought to be enough to furnish the gen- 
eral scholarly apparatus. Please do not 
scoff at size as a measure of excellence; 
as Mr. Waples has shown it is not at 
all a bad measure. 
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Another way of doing the collection 
evaluation job would be to check hold- 
ings against a list—Shaw’s list, Mor- 
hardt's list, or, for a research collection, 
some such list as was used by Waples 
and Lasswell. But this procedure also 
measures a collection against an arbitrary 
standard and still leaves unanswered the 
question of how adequate and satisfying 
the collection is to those who use it. Dr. 
Lewis Stieg, while at Hamilton College, 
attempted an evaluation technique in 
terms of actual use. For three years he 
kept a record of each book borrowed 
from his library, and an interesting fact 
was thereby revealed. Hamilton College 
stood high in holdings on the Shaw list, 
and yet it was found that only a small 
part of the circulation was from that 
list. Checking the holdings against such 
a list was of slight value for discover- 
ing how useful the library was to the 
students. 

Methods of surveying libraries appear 
to be imperfect. But although they are 
imperfect and suspect, through their ap- 
plication at Claremont the members of 
the staff ‘have grown a little, their in- 
terests have been mightily stirred, their 
knowledge of the collections has wid- 
ened. Many of the great benefits of a 
library survey accrue to the surveyors 
and, possibly, cannot be embodied in 
a report. 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 
(Continued from page 62) 


activities through radio programs, and 
through editorials and news releases in 
the Publisher’s Weekly, School Review, 
the Library Journal, NEA Journal, ALA 
and CLA publications, and in local staff 
organs. The bulletin, Intellectual Free- 
dom is every Librarian’s Responsibility, 
has been distributed to CLA’s more than 
two thousand members, and a conven- 
tion exhibit illustrating the struggle for 
intellectual freedom has been prepared. 
Cooperation has been secured with other 
groups of a professional and civic nature: 
the League of Women Voters, Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


the School Librarians Association of 
California, and others. 

The recent courageous stand of the 
American Library Association on censor- 
ship was noted in news and editorial 
columns from coast to coast, and it has 
been reinforced by official statements or 
representatives sent to the National 
Council on Freedom from Censorship 
(relating to the Philadelphia bookban- 
ning), to the New York City Board of 
Education's closed hearings on the Na 
tion ban in the city schools, to the public 
civil service hearing for Los Angeles 
County employees who were dismissed 
for failing to sign the loyalty oath, and 
to the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors, protesting its action in set- 
ting up a citizens’ committee to censor 
county library book purchases. 

The federation of American Scien- 
tists, the House of Bishops of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, the American 
Association of University Professors, the 
American Book Publishers Council, the 
American Physical Society, and the 
American Association of Social Workers 
are among the other groups protesting 
current censorship and suppression of 
books and ideas. 

Individual librarians and local library 
administrations may need to emulate the 
positive example of the Toledo Public 
Library, where reprints of an editorial 
from the Toledo Blade were distributed 
to patrons, calling attention to the purge 
of libraries in Czechoslovakia as an ex- 
ample of tyranny over the mind through 
the regulation of reading, thought, and 
opinion. 

Dr. Robert D. Leigh, speaking on 
Intellectual Freedom at Atlantic City, 
reminded us that our loyalty belongs 
not only to our immediate employer 
but to the standards of the professional 
group to which we belong. Our wider 
responsibility has been well expressed 
by Charles Seymour, President of Yale 
University: “Free and untrammeled in- 
quiry is not merely a privilege, it is an 
obligation that lies upon all educated 
men in a democracy.” Strength and effec- 
tiveness lie in the solidarity of the group. 





A QUARTERLY RESUME of headline news 
from college, university, and research libraries 
throughout California. 


RITING in “CU News,” Donald 

Coney opined that the Santa Bar- 
bara Conference was one of the best 
state meetings he had ever attended. I 
was able to be present only for the last 
two days, but from what I heard and 
saw I also went away newly enthusiastic 
about the state of librarianship in Cali- 
fornia. It was reassuring to see the As- 
sociation close ranks and stand as one 
against censorship. 

I also left with the determination as 
state membership chairman to lend my 
strongest efforts to bringing more libra- 
rians, library workers, and bookmen into 
the already strong ranks of CLA. I am 
a grass-rooter and a states-righter to the 
extent of believing that national strength 
cannot be built on weak and indifferent 
local, state, and regional organizations. 
These are times of dangerous pressures 
to men of good will; only the strongest 
and toughest-skinned can stand alone. 
The rest of us prefer to rally and band 
together in the powerful, idealistic so- 
cial movement known as free library ser- 
vice to a free people. We can demon- 
strate our belief by renewing member- 
ship in CLA and by persuading our non- 
member colleagues to join. Let us take 
a firm hold of those who, from lack of 
information or an invitation, or from 
sheer inertia, are walking singly or dis- 
organized outside the organization and 
bring them inside CLA. 

With that exhortation off our chest, 
let's see what news the quarter has 
brought. 

The blue ribbon for the best piece of 
library publishing goes to Dorothy M. 
Drake, Librarian of Scripps College, for 
the descriptive pamphlet on the Ida 
Rust Macpherson Collection of materials 
on the status, interests and accomplish- 
ments of women. Four main fields of 
concentration are present: (1) Emanci- 
pation and Reform, (2) Domestic His- 
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tory, (3) Westward Expansion, and (4) 
the Humanist Tradition. The pamphlet 
consists of essays by several hands and 
a partial checklist of the thousand-vol- 
ume collection, and has been beautifully 
printed by the Ward Ritchie Press. 

The Stanford University Library Staff 
Association now issues a weekly mimeo- 
graphed Bulletin of library news. An 
item about Director R. C. Swank’s ap- 
pointment reveals a potential new mem- 
ber of the Brigade of Brokendown Saxo- 
phonists Who Blew For Profit not for 
Pleasure. Two other such blowers are 
regular contributors to this Bulletin. 
Any others? 

The William Andrews Clark Me- 
morial Library has issued the third vol- 
ume in its unnumbered series of publica- 
tions, (catalogers, please note!) “George 
Stepney’s Translation of the Eighth 
Satire of Juvenal,” edited by Professor 
and Mrs. H. T. Swedenberg, and printed 
by the University of California Press 
from the manuscript in the Clark col- 
lection. 

The autumn Conference of Southern 
California’s academic librarians took 
place at Caltech’s Atheneum, sponsored 
by the Mount Wilson and Palomar 
Mountain Observatories Library, and 
featured Willis Kerr’s retrospective re- 
port on the Conference’s first twenty 
years. 

On the Berkeley campus of the State 
University several groups joined to spon- 
sor an Institute on Music Librarianship. 
UC’s Music Library received a gift of 
the holograph manuscript of the Holly- 
wood composer Stravinsky's ballet “Or- 
pheus.” At about the same time the 
UCLA Library's Department of Special 
Collections announced the receipt from 
the San Francisco novelist, Clarkson 
Crane, of manuscripts of three of his 
books. Down in the middle, Santa Bar- 
bara College Librarian Don Davidson 
in an article in the local press gladly 
thanked both CU and CLU for dona- 
tions of books. 
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Early in November the eight UC 
head librarians, plus the Dean of the 
School of Librarianship, forming  to- 
gether the Library Council, held their 
annual fall meeting on the Mount Ham- 
ilton campus, with Astronomer-Librarian 
F. J. Neubauer as host. 

From San Luis QObispo’s librarian 
A. A. Whitman comes a printed pro- 
gram of the laying of the cornerstone 
of Cal Poly’s new library building. It 
is to be a memorial to Walter F. Dexter, 
state superintendent of education from 
1937 until his death in 1945. 

The last issue of this Bulletin san- 
guinely announced the forthcoming oc- 
cupation of UCLA’s east wing. How- 
ever, occupation was deferred until an 
Open House was announced for Sunday 
afternoon, December 5, to be held 
whether or not the wing was completely 
finished. 

San Jose State College librarian Joyce 
Backus reports that plans are being pre- 
pared for the completion of the library 
building, one wing of which has been 
occupied since 1941. 

“Sources of Engineering Information,” 
by Blanche H. Dalton, Engineering Li- 
brarian, UC Library at Berkeley, was 
published in September by the UC Press. 
Designed as a guide for engineers, stu- 
dents, research workers, and librarians, 
the book refers to data on all types of 
engineering. 

,UC Librarian Donald Coney was a 
member of a panel on Libraries, Books, 
and Bibliographies which met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in September, to prepare 
recommendations for the US National 
Commission for UNESCO. The Na- 
tional Commission’s conclusions will 
guide US representatives at the third 
UNESCO conference. Panel chairman 
was Luther Evans, and among other 
members were Ralph Beals, Carl White. 
Ralph Shaw. Panel recommendations in- 
cluded the promotion of public libraries 
throughout the world, a basic survey of 
bibliographical services, promotion of ex- 
change of scholarly publications, and 
development of a coupon book scheme 






to facilitate the international! purchase 
of books. 

The correspondence of Thomas O. 
Larkin, US Consul in California in the 
days when the state belonged to Mexico, 
is being prepared for publication in the 
Bancroft Library under Director George 
Hammond. The more than 4,000 letters 
written or received by Larkin, now filling 
nine leather bound volumes in the Li- 
brary, will be published by the UC Press 
as part of the University’s contribution 
to the California Centennial celebration. 

Clara Manson is the new Chief Li- 


‘brarian of the Stanford Lane Medical 


Library. Helen Hernley is the newly 
appointed librarian of Los Angeles City 
College. Charles Boorkman is on leave 
for a year from San Jose State to serve 
as librarian of Los Angeles State Col- 
lege. Caltech Library’s Acting Director, 
Roger Stanton, reports accessions for 
1947-48 up a third over the year before, 
itself a record year. UCLA also set a 
record by pushing accessions for the first 
time beyond the 40,000 mark. Mills 
College’s Associate Librarian Helen Blas- 
dale reports gifts from Mrs. Leon Gelber 
of Willa Cather and Christopher Morley 
collections. San Jose State now has more 
than 4,000 records in its listening col- 
lection. At Redlands College, states Li- 
brarian Esther Hile, unpacking of the 
Florence Ayschough and Harley Farns- 
worth MacNair Far Eastern collection 
has started. 

The USC Library reports the follow- 
ing unusual acquisitions: 750 volumes 
of regional American poetry, including 
119 little magazines; over 300 volumes 
on slavery in the US, the nucleus of the 
collection being books from the library 
of Jacob Merritt Howard, a founder of 
the Republican Party; and 85 volumes 
of early records of the colony and state 
of Connecticut, including the Collec- 
tions of the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety and the Public Records of the 
Colony of Connecticut, 1689-1786. 

UCLA Librarian Emeritus John E. 
Goodwin died unexpectedly of a heart 
attack on November 18. After having 
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served as assistant librarian at Stanford 
from 1905 to 1912 and as head libra- 
rian at Texas from 1912 to 1923, Good- 
win then took charge of the “Southern 
Branch” Library of 40,000 books and in 
two decades of service, until his retire- 
ment in 1944, he built the collections to 
nearly half a million volumes. This ag- 


gressive pioneering work was done with- | 


out fanfare—Goodwin preferred to ‘let 
the books, the building and the services 
speak for him. 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
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ALA LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Library Education Division of 
ALA, Miss Hazel Pulling (membership 
chairman) reminds us, is concerned with 
solving personnel problems and with im- 
proving standards of education for li- 
brarianship. Matters of staff develop- 
ment, certification, pensions, and of re- 
cruitment, curriculum, and instruction 
fall within its scope. ALA members 
interested in these key problems should 
affiliate with this ALA division. 
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PARTY LINE 


SNATCHES OF TALK, earphone sketches 
of ideas and plans—this is the sort of news 
one picks up on a party line. Here the parties 
are librarians, and the line runs between 
California public libraries. Are you on? 


NYTHING SO PLEASURABLE as 
the stay in Santa Barbara for the 
October meetings of California County 
Librarians and the CLA was certain to 
provide happy after-thoughts and chatter 
—how friendly and hospitable were the 
“natives,” how well-organized the gen- 
eral sessions, how skilfully the business 
meeting was dispatched, how attractive 
and interesting were the exhibits, how 
entertaining the magician, how jolly the 
extra-curricular activities. 

Even spending money was made a 
little pleasant by the receipt of crisp, 
clean greenbacks in change from the 
local merchants—until late in the week 
when we turned homeward, regretfully, 
with only small jingling piggy-bank stuff 
in our pockets. Probably the most im- 
pressive bargain in town was the 25¢ 
a day parking area, including in-and-out 
service, and all conveniently adjacent to 
the convention meeting halls. Future 
convention cities please copy! 

Santa Barbara provided the conven- 
tion goers with golden days (including 
one of its hottest) and balmy evenings; 
so with morning swims at the beach. 
hitch-hiking into town from the Mira- 
mar, luncheons and teas in flowery 
patios, and the big evening reception 
under the stars, visiting delegates were 
able to enjoy the beautiful surroundings, 
breathe deeply of the invigorating sea 
air, and relax effectively between busy 
sessions. Of course there was the small 
matter of a channel cruise one afternoon 
when the fog settled down like a woolly, 
gray cap over the little boat. Scenery 
was blotted out by said fog; lunches 
were tossed about by the bounding main 
—and those who went on the Garden 
Tour instead were awfully pleased with 
themselves. 

It did take us until our very last Santa 


Barbara afternoon to get some of the 
good Mexican food that was fragrant 
on the air during all of those group 
meals of roast lamb or creamed chicken 
served to us earlier in the week. And 
finally we watched the big Saturday 
afternoon parade, floats and everything, 
with a brass band piping us out of town 
and welcoming “Homecomers” to the 


UCSB campus. 


Muriel Mitchell was probably the 
most surprised librarian in the state when 
she heard at the convention that she is 
chairman of the CLA Nominating Com- 
mittee for the year 1948-49. This duty, 
you see, rotates among the districts, but 
no one had warned Muriel that allow- 
ing her name on the Mt. Shasta Dis- 
trict ballot for consideration as a state 
nominator would automatically bring 
chairmanship of the state committee to 
the “lucky” winner. Sympathetic un- 
derstanding will pour forth from those 
who have served on the committee in 
recent years and know the volume of 
correspondence and clerical work in- 
volved in securing a ticket of nominees 
for the state association offices. Better 
keep a watch, President Coman, on 
Yreka and the northern border of Cali- 
fornia to see that the busy Miss Mitchell 
doesn’t flee into Oregon. 


We (editorially speaking) were the 
second most surprised when our name 
was included in the list of commenda- 
tions offered by the Resolutions Commit- 
tee to certain institutions and individuals. 
It is much more pleasant to be com- 
mended as one among those still trying 
to help a bit with this and that, than to 
be listed in the memorial which followed, 
a very long list of professional associates 
who had passed away during the year. 

A feather in the cap of Donald Coney 
for making “good listening” of his con- 
cise exposition of “ALA Reorganization 
and What It Means to CLA.” It really 
took some digesting to summarize the 
work of the ALA Fourth Activities 
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Committee, of which Dr. Coney is a 
member. Opinions of our western in- 
dividualists range all the way from a full 
endorsement of the ALA decentraliza- 
tion plan to frank disapproval of the 
idea. Some even find PNLA’s resolu- 
tion to their liking, “favoring the opera- 
tion of the American Library Association 
on a national basis rather than on a 
regional plan of organization,” and ap- 
prove its petition to the ALA Council 
and Executive Board “to inactivate the 
Fourth Activities Committee for a peri- 
od of not less than three years . . .” 

The Far West Regional Meeting of 
ALA members at Vancouver, B.C., next 
August will give a trial to the tentative 
plan. Northern California librarians 
hope, however, that they can still look 
forward to a regular CLA convention 
in the fall of 1949, somewhere in the 
San Francisco Bay area. Not since the 
California Library Association met at 
Del Monte in 1941 has there been a 
general convention of our state associa- 
tion “north of the Tehachapi,” while it 
has been the fortune of southern Cali- 
fornia librarians to have had three state 
conventions in their area in the past five 
years: at Los Angeles, at Coronado and 
at Santa Barbara. 

It is the rank and file of library staff 
members, rather than head librarians, 
who miss participating in these annual 
meetings, except when the convention 
is held within a short distance from their 
homes. They rarely get out of the state 
to attend ALA meetings, either. 

If our state association is to continue 
its strength and fulfill its purpose and 
significance in relation to the entire 
membership, many believe that it should 
now resume the practice of holding 
annual meetings in northern and south- 
ern areas of California in alternate years. 
We hear more and more murmurings 
of CLA members in the upper half of 
our long state, asking for a full-scale 
northern meeting in 1949. There is talk 
of writing letters to the Executive Board 
before its January meeting. See what 
we mean? 

GRACE MURRAY 








LIBRARY PHOTOGRAPHY 


A NEWS SUMMARY reporting library 

filming projects, new photographic equipment, 

and new, planned, or expanded services of 
* western laboratories. 

Fifty-four librarians showed their con- 
cern with the problems of conserving 
newspaper files by attending the session 
on the Photography of Library Materials 
during the Santa Barbara convention. 
Several concise papers explored the im- 
portance of newspapers as research ma- 
terials, the relation of microphotography 
to conservation programs, the’ progress 
being made in carrying out preservation 
projects in the state, and the photographic 
facilities planned or available in several 
California research institutions. It be- 
came apparent that the professional and 
technical problems being raised were too 
many and too complex for libraries to 
solve singly and that cooperative effort 
is essential. Before a comprehensive 
newspaper conservation program can be 
realized in California, it was felt that 
an active committee of CLA should be 
set up to formulate and direct its op- 
erations on a state-wide basis. 

The Committee for the Conservation 
of Newspaper Resources (since ap- 
pointed) should promote effective co- 
ordination of the newspaper collection 
programs in the various libraries, look- 
ing towards adequate coverage and a 
minimum of duplication in the collec- 
tions. It should assign primary preserva- 
tion responsibilities, probably on a re- 
gional basis, and explore the possibility 
of creating a union list of western papers 
or, at least, of acting as a clearing house 
for information about newspaper micro- 
film projects. Standards of quality and 
of procedure might also be established. 

Tentative agreements were reached 
favoring the destruction of rapidly de- 
teriorating newspaper files after micro- 
filming, and approving the lending of 
positive microfilm copies among libraries. 


The tone of the discussions and temper 
of the participants auger well for co- 
operative action in this particularly 
troublesome collecting field. 

ALAN D. Covey 
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PROCEEDINGS, 50th ANNUAL MEETING 


SANTA BARBARA, OCTOBER 1948 
“Books to Free Men” 


WITHIN A PERIOD of five days, the 
Santa Barbara meetings (the 50th annual 
session of the CLA, 38th annual convention 
of California county librarians, and joint 
meetings of the northern and southern Cali- 
fornia chapters of the Music Library Asso- 
ciation and of the Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and Puget Sound chapters of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association) accomplished thor- 
oughly their purpose to inspire professional 
enthusiasm, transact business, and enable li- 
brarians to rub elbows socially. Some of the 
sessions are briefly sketched below, summar- 
ized from available notes and reports in the 
Executive Secretary's office. 

GROUP MEETINGS, October 7. A panel 
on Mechanical and Visual Aids, composed of 
Margaret Klausner, Mary Murdoch, Belle Kel- 
log, Miss Gaffke, and Albert Lake (chair- 
man), compared the relative merits of various 
mechanical and photographic charging sys 
tems, while representatives of manufacturing 
firms stood by to answer technical questions 
regarding commercial equipment. More than 
50 members attended the session on the Pho- 


tography of Library Materials; Neal Harlow, 
William Hawken (chairman), Mabel Gillis, 
].A. Belloli (represented by Raynard Swank), 


Mrs. H. M. Porterfield, Alan Covey, and 
Willis Kerr stressed the need for cooperation 
in carrying out a statewide project to pre- 
serve newspapers by microphotography, de- 
scribed existing centers for library photo- 
graphic work in the state, and pointed out 
the numerous problems being encountered. 
A CLA committee to coordinate the conser- 
vation of newspaper resources was urged. A 
session on Public Relations and Publicity 
provided specific advice from Peter Shugart, 
public relations expert, on direct mail adver- 
tising, and a general discussion of publicity 
techniques. The Use of Bookmobiles was the 
topic of a group meeting led by Howard 
Rowe, Dorothy Roberts, and Coit Coolidge, 
stressing the substitution of mobile library 
units for branch buildings; costs, personnel, 
book stock, and circulation were among the 
aspects of operation considered. A _ fifth 
group, with Fred Wemmer, chairman, was 
concerned with the Reading Habits of Cali- 
fornia Librarians; discussion began with a re- 
port of a reading survey (to be more fully 
reported in the California Library Bulletin). 

SECTION MEETINGS, October 8. The 
College and University Libraries Section, 
Dorothy Drake, chairman, transacted its 
annual business, and heard papers by Ray- 
nard Swank on university library surveys 


and by David Davies on a survey made by 
the staff at Claremont. The Section on Work 
with Boys and Girls, with Lois Fannin, chair- 
man, heard a talk by Helen Heffernan of the 
State Department of Education on her edu- 
cational work with children in Japan, and 
one on trends in the publication of children’s 
books by Elizabeth Hamilton of the William 
Morrow company; a business meeting was 
held at the morning session. The Junior 
Members Section elected officers, voted finan- 
cial support to the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom, agreed to provide volunteer aid to 
the Executive Secretary during rush seasons 
and to collect recruitment literature, and dis- 
cussed the division of the section into north- 
ern and southern groups. The Trustees’ Sec- 
tion, Mrs. Walter K. Knox, chairman, passed 
a resolution requesting the CLA to inaugu- 
rate a Public Library Week, heard an address 
by Dr. David J. Donnan on “The Trustees’ 
Responsibility to the Library and the Com- 
munity,” discussed recruitment and the ALA 
convention, resolved to enlarge trustee mem- 
bership in CLA, and elected new officers. 
The Municipal Libraries Section, Mary H. 
Murdoch, chairman, heard Peter T. Conmy 
discuss “State Aid for Libraries,” reviewing 
its history and current prospects and recom- 
mending united effort to obtain it; a business 
meeting followed. 


GENERAL SESSIONS. First. October 6, 
8:15 P.M., Howard Rowe, presiding. Greet- 
ings and reports. Second. October 7, 2:00 
P.M.; sponsored by the Municipal Libraries 
Section, Mary Murdoch, presiding. The ses- 
sion gave a preview of an “Authors Meets 
the Readers” program, a series to be pre- 
sented in southern California, devoted to an 
examination of contemporary American fic- 
tion. Kenneth Crossen, moderator, Dorothy 
B. Hughes, Margaret Millar, and Laurence 
Goldman discussed influences which affect 
writers, and a summary was presented by 
Delbert Jeffers. Third. October 7, 8:15 P.M., 
Miriam Matthews, chairman; sponsored by 
the Committee on Intellectual Freedom. A 
report of the Committee (summarized else- 
where in this issue) and a reading of resolu- 
tions relating to library censorship and to 
loyalty investigations were followed by an 
address, “Let Freedom Ring,” by Dr. J. E. 
Wallace Sterling. Dr. Sterling emphasized 
the need to combat the present trend to 
censorship and suggested that communism 
cannot be overcome by suppression of the 
literature of the left; he said that those in 
public office who would deny the rights of 
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Americans to free inquiry miss the essential 
lessons of history. Fourth. October 9, 9:20 
AM., Howard M. Rowe, presiding. The 
session was prefaced by a discussion, led by 
Donald Coney, of the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the ALA, particularly as it would 
affect the CLA. Committees reported: Con- 
stitutional Revision (revisions adopted); Li- 
brary Standards (resolution adopted aligning 
CLA salary standards with those of ALA); 
Membership (gains of 122 regular and 2 in- 
stitutional members reported); Intellectual! 
Freedom (resolutions adopted protesting L A 
County Library censorship and repressive loy- 
alty investigations); Resolutions (see below). 
Other business included an outline of plans 
for the 1949 Regional Meeting at Vancouver, 
by Edwin Coman; a reading of invitations 
from the cities of Sacramento and Long Beach 
to hold the 1949 and 1950 meetings of the 
CLA in those places; and an introduction of 
the new CLA president, Edwin T. Coman. 


BANQUET. An introduction of CLA 
officers prefaced the annual banquet in El 
Paseo Restaurant, after which Dr. John 
Walton Caughey, Professor of American 
History at UCLA, spoke on “California's 
Intellectual Centennial” (printed elsewhere 
in this Bulletin). Dancing followed until 
12:00 P.M. 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Oc- 


tober 8, Mrs. Helen Fitz-Richard, chairman. 
Before a joint session of the northern and 
southern chapters of the association Merle 
Bartlett discussed the cataloging of phono- 
graph records, Earl Walker reported on rec- 
ords concerts at the San Francisco Public 
Library, and Mr. Morton, in his paper on 
“Film Music from Script to Screen,” traced 
the development of film music from its in- 
ception to its synchronization with a motion 
picture. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Puget Sound 
chapters, October 9, Eva L. Robertson, chair- 
man. The chief matter of discussion was the 
National SLA Convention to be held in Los 
Angeles on June 12-18, 1949. Harold Hamill 
spoke on the public relations aspect of the 
convention, indicating that publicity should 
be aimed at a special group, the employer. 
The importance of keeping SLA members 
fully informed regarding the meetings was 
stressed. Dr. Hazel Pulling, convention chair- 
man, announced committee membership and 
revealed general plans for the coming meeting. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE REPORT. 
The gratitude of the CLA is expressed to the 
libraries and librarians of the state for meet- 
ing the challenges of a rapidly growing popu- 
lation; to trustees for their increased partici- 
pation and service; to the Glendale Public 
Library for receiving the John Cotton Dana 
Publicity Award; to Mabel R. Gillis for her 


leadership as State Librarian; to President 
Howard Rowe and the Executive Board for 
their Association leadership, culminating in 
a splendid convention; to Neal Harlow, editor 
of the California Library Bulletin, and his 
staff, particularly Eugene * Hart, Lawrence 
Clark Powell, and Grace Murray, for their 
editorial work; to Mrs. Edna Yelland for 
faithfully performing the duties of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary; to district officers and to 
CLA committees for continuous Association 
work, particularly the Constitutional Revision 
Committee, under Edwin T. Coman, and the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom, under 
Miriam Matthews; to the Junior Members 
Section for financial support of the Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee; and to all those 
who contributed to the success of the 50th 
Annua! Meeting. 

The Resolutions Committee presented the 
following Necrology for the Year 1947-48: 
Henry H. Buddington, died March 31, 1948; 
Mrs. Florence Easton Conable, August 21, 
1948; Mrs. Edith Daly, January 13, 1948; 
Ernest Dawson, November 15, 1947; Grace 
I. Dick, January, 1948; Kitty B. Freed, July 
5, 1947; Mrs. M. M. Gragg, July 1, 1948; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hickenlooper Hebor, Septem- 
ber 23, 1948; Edith M. Hawthorne, October 
20, 1947; Flora Hodge, March, 1947; Mrs. 
Marie Fechet Kilburn, August 1, 1948; 
Eugenia Lacoste, August 28, 1948; Mrs. 
Karen Loynd, October 18, 1947; Lester Perry, 
May 28, 1948; Walter Pfeifle, May 7, 1948; 
Dorothy A. Pinneo, April 4, 1948; Dr. 
William Stirling Porter, March 24, 1948; 
Emmett C. Rittenhouse, January 12, 1948; 
Mrs. Anna M. Robinson, August 19, 1948; 
Ione Townsend, September 30, 1947; Mrs. 
Bess Ranton Yates, November 16, 1947; Mrs. 
Frances Harmon Zahn, December 25, 1947. 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS PASSED. Pre- 
sented by Intellectual Freedom Committee: 
Resolution Protesting Loyalty Investigations. 
Oct. 9, 1948. 

Whereas it is evident that adequate safe- 
guards already exist for the continued safety 
of our local, state, and national governments 
in peace and in war without subjecting all 
public employees to special loyalty investi- 
gations, and 

Whereas loyalty investigations create an 
atmosphere of surveillance and suspicion, in- 
timidate employees and impair the efficiency 
of the public service, and 

Whereas misuse of such investigations in- 
hibits freedom of opinion and expression and 
endangers not only the civil rights of public 
employees but the rights of all citizens to 
speak freely and to unite in support of their 
opinions, and 

Whereas free expression and full access to 
ideas are properly the concern of all agencies 
of education, libraries as community centers 
for the provision of information and enlight- 
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enment through the printed word are charged 
with special responsibility to insure to the 
public full freedom of inquiry and research 
into a!l points of view and to defend this 
right against unwarranted censorship and sup- 
pression, 

Therefore the California Library Associa- 
tion, although recognizing no objection to the 
affirmation or reafhirmation of allegiance to 
our government by all loyal public employees, 
strongly protests all repressive loyalty in- 
vestigations in California, such as those which 
require the disclosure of organizations to 
which an employee belongs or has belonged, 
since we believe this to be contrary to Ameri- 
can principles of freedom and justice, insofar 
as it implies guilt by mere association, par- 
ticularly in organizations which had not been 
found by competent authority—nor were even 
generally regarded—to be subversive at the 
time of the employee’s membership. 

It is recommended that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the proper governmental 
authorities, to the administrative officers and 
appropriate committees of the American Li- 
brary Association, and to the presidents of 
all California Library Association Districts. 


Resolution on the Los Angeles County 
Library Censorship Committee. 

Whereas under our present system of li- 
brary administration professional librarians 
are responsible for the selection of material 
on all sides even of controversial issues to 
insure to the public the right to form its 
own opinions on the basis of all available 
data, and 

Whereas a lay board, however well-inten- 
sioned and well-informed, is not equipped 
and should not be requested to perform such 
an important professional function, and 

Whereas censorship, even for apparently 
sound reasons, invariably leads to abuse and 
to restrictions on freedom of inquiry which is 
so urgently needed if we are to have an in- 


formed citizenry and maintain our demo . 


cratic way of life, 

Therefore be it resolved that the California 
Library Association in conference assembled 
at Santa Barbara, California, October 9, 1948, 
joins with the American Library Association 
in respectfully urging the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors strongly to reconsider 
its recent action and remove the threat of 
censorship from the Los Angeles County 
Library, since it is evident that any abridg- 
ment of the free access to ideas is contrary 
oo tradition and heritage of Americans, 
an 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
action be transmitted to each member of the 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors, to 
the appropriate officers of the American Li- 
brary Association, and to the press. 

Summary of Resolution on Minimum Li- 
brary Salaries Standards (Library Standards 


Committee): (1) That minimum annual be- 
ginning salaries for the lowest professional 
level position be not less than $2800, mini- 
mum salaries for higher positions to be in 
proportion, with maximum salaries raised as 
minimums are increased. (2) That salaries 
for other classes of employees be at least 
equal to average of prevailing rates for equiva- 
lent positions in the region. (3) That $3.00 
per capita is the minimum public library in- 
come necessary to provide high quality ser- 
vice, $2.25 being sufficient to provide only 
reasonably good service, and $1.50 for 
limited or inadequate service. County-wide 
service calls for the per capita minimum from 
the whole population served, and service to 
school libraries requires more than the mini- 
mum standard. (4) Public libraries giving 
service on $1.50 basis should spend 65% 
of budget for salaries, exclusive of mainten- 
ance, and 17.5% for books. (5) Minimum 
annual expenditures in institutions of higher 
education should be according to ALA Mini- 
mum Library Standards for 1948 (ALA Bul- 
letin, March 1948, p.105, sec.6). (6) School 
librarians and padhessionsl assistants should 
be on same salary schedule as teachers with 
equal training and experience, with com- 
pensation not below minimum salary herein 
recommended for the lowest grade of pro- 
fessional library position. The minimum an- 
nual expenditure for books should be $1.50 
per pupil. 
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